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before we devise plans to avoid thwarting each
other. If in the process we find one purpose beyond
all others worthy of attainment, we shall then find
the question how to avoid thwarting each other
easier to answer.

The most obvious truths are often the most
neglected. Emerson remarked that while curious and
exceptional things interest the talented mind, genius
fastens on those which are common. On the very day
that I read this remark of Emerson, Simpson, the
state entomologist, a gifted American, called to
advise me how to cope with white-ants which were
ruining my trees. We spent a thrilling hour together,
at the close of which Simpson remarked, "The
trouble of my profession is that entomologists spend
so much of their time on the rarer insects. The really
important insects are the commoner species like
termites and house-flies/' A few days later he died of
enteric, an immeasurable loss to science and South
Africa; but his parting remark riveted Emerson's
saying in my mind. The most obvious methods are
those we neglect. We cannot expect much from the
medicines prescribed by a doctor who has not paused
to diagnose the malady he is treating. We must learn
to state problems before we discuss their solutions.
Having stated the problem we must also consider
what is the end at which we are aiming in trying to
solve it.

Of the first volume of Cimtas Dei a friendly re-
viewer remarked that the task essayed was "really
no less than that of defining the summum bonum, the
end and purpose of human existence, and of stating
the process by which it may be achieved". Other
reviewers described the book as 'ambitious', a word
which suggests that so great a theme should only be
handled by minds of the highest order. To this my
answer must be that the question is one which stands
to be answered by every rational man for himself.